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TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Tue month of August exhibited to the citizens of Provi- 
dence, to the people of the United States, and may we not say, 
to the world,—a cheering spectacle. In that city, where 
true liberty first found its foothold in New England, where 
Roger Williams planted the seed, we have seen the fruit hang 
ripening in the sunshine of prosperity. The seed was religious 
freedom ; the fruit is the appreciation of mental culture. A 
thousand teachers, and more, were there to see and to hear and to 
be benefited. They came with a purpose ; they went away feeling 
thatan object had been attained. What was said, a late number 
of the “ Teacher” has well recorded ; what was thought, no 
printed words have yet announced, but as we looked again and 
again at the vast assemblage in Railroad Hall, we fancied that 
we could read on those faces the satisfactory consciousness that 

What of power they lacked, new power they would receive ; 
And that a spark from each surrounding face, 
Would lighten up their own. 

The tested experiment will always command greater confidence 
than the theorized imagining; and so the firm conviction of 
those who attend such gatherings as the late convention at 
Providence, that new ability is there gained, must always bear 
down the firmest persuasion on the part of unsympathizing 
teachers, that they but pander to ambition, and are in all ways 
pernicious. 

To us as an individual, there has never a doubt arisen, that 
the frequent meeting of teachers, as of men of any other 

rofession, is highly advantageous. ‘The large attendance of 
Massachusetts teachers at the meeting at Providence, persuades 
us that the readers of our organ are strongly impressed with 
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the utility of such conventions. But the absence of large 
numbers from our western counties and from our large cities, 
testifies to the fact that there exists inability to attend them, 
indifference to them, or direct opposition, perhaps all of these. 
Shall we address those alone who are indifferent or opposed 
to teachers’ associations, and have no word for that large class 
who claim to be pecuniarily unable to go out of their own State 
to attend them’ We grant the justness of the plea. We 
know the meagreness of teachers’ wages, but we would in all 
sincerity put the axe to the root of the tree, and ask the com- 
oon teacher, Why do you not have a higher salary ? 
Vhy do you remain stationary? When men in other professions 
rise and keep on rising in mental power, in intellectual culture, 
and in influence, why do you remain the image of fixedness ? 
What do you read? What do you study? With whom do you 
associate ? Do you always reach down to children, and never up to 
the great and the strong? In the school-room, walk with the 
young ; out of it, with the mature. Do you not know that there is a 
great demand for men of high culture ? We have no Grub street 
in America, nor shall we have in our day. Men of talents and 
acquirements will be well paid, for the present generation at 
least. If there be one axiom in political economy, it is this ; 
a man receives what he is worth. It may come in the ringing 
dollar, the hard-earned social rank, or the tranquil feeling of 
self-satisfaction. ‘To one who is successful in our profession, we 
may say it comes in all of these. Our teachers, it is true, 
cannot become wealthy, but there is such a demand for a higher 
order of ability in this direction, that that teacher who will use 
all the appliances at his command, must strangely fail, if he 
realize not a competence. It is a great and fatal mistake, that 
there is no demand for scholarly teachers. To say that it never 
was stronger, is of course a barren truism. But the demand 
for first class men, for men of ripe minds, trained powers, and 
gentlemanly bearing, is, if not more universal, at any rate 
stronger than for mere pedagogues, didactic hacks, men whose 
small stock of knowledge is cut and dried and laid on the shelf, 
occasionally taken down for school use, and then scrupulously 
replaced for future use. There is notoriously little scholarship 
in the profession. We could not mention ten teachers in the 
State, who can receive the appellation of learned, adjudged even 
by the American standard. How then can Massachusetts 
teachers raise the complaining plea, that they are not able to 
attend conventions fifty miles from home? Why do they not, 
both men and women, emulate the energy displayed in other 
professions, neglect not their schools, but give their strength 
and interest now squandered on light reading, to the best books, 
and to careful study; and master, however late in life, what 
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shall place them in wider fields of usefulness, and give them the 
ability to enjoy the pleasant interchange of thought at our 
Associations ¢ 

We should be glad to say more to this class, the pecuniarily 
unable, but our article must be short, or else unread. We have 
not made the above remarks with any assumption for ourselves 
of that scholarship which we deny in others. But we would 
state it as a distinct principle, which cannot be disproved, that 
if our teachers would claim with justice a higher rate of 
compensation, they must show themselves worthy to receive it ; 
and we will venture to predict, that the more they rise in power 
and scope, the wider will they find the public hand extended, 
and the more generous will be the response to their efforts. 

We have but a few words for our second class,— those who 
feel and manifest a profound indifference to our county, state. 
and even national conventions. We are glad that they are not 
to be found in Boston alone, for it would be sad to realize that 
that city which boasts so loudly and so justly too, of its 
teachers, should be accused of supporting men of narrow 
minds or of unhallowed avarice. But the class of which we 
speak, asit exists in this State, is undoubtedly large. We 
regret that this is the case. We know teachers of high ability 
and of unquestioned devotion to their profession, who manifest 
this indifference ; and to such we would address no sentence 
which should savor of severity. We regret that they do not 
place themselves in a position to test the influence of our Asso- 
ciations, and take their place with the firm supporters or the 
determined opposers of them. We feel, we believe, we know, 
that any teacher who will attend them, with a desire to profit. 
will be encouraged and strengthened, if not taught: that he 
will go forward in his duty with more devotion, and that he will 
keep his heart more secure against the encroachments of foreign 
influences. We feel anxious that those of us who do not profess 
to have given them a fair trial, should do so; for neutrality in 
almost every case is often the synonym of insignificance ; and 
besides this, we wish that those who are all that could be wished 
in the school-room, might be stimulated to let their light spread 
wider, and illuminate alargersphere. We cannot regard those 
of our able teachers who are indifferent to Teachers’ Associations, 
as enemies of educational progress; we would not even look 
upon them as 


** Amici 
Ferri jugum pariter dolosi,” 
but we regret that they do not feel how much of influence they 
lose, and how much tooof pleasure, by absenting themselves from 
our wonted gatherings. For our own part, we should hardly 
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be induced by pecuinary considerations to remove from a State 
where they do not take place: we profess no inconsiderable 
degree of attachment to our profession, but we need the cheering 
word, the timely hint, and the broad suggestion, which these 
meetings give. And even if we were compelled to meet there 
with inferior men alone, to impart instead of to receive, we 
should feel it to be a sacred duty, to be present when health and 
strength should allow, and do our humble part in holding up the 
arms of those whose strength might fail, or in striving to inspire 
courage in the faltering. 

If we become thoroughly imbued with the spirit of our work, 
it is impossible for us not to become one-sided. ‘Teachers must 
be our most trusted friends, and the makers of school-books our 
favorite authors. But much better is it to be bound with strong 
friendships, with a class of men with whom we have many 
interests in common, than to form cold acquaintance with men 
whose line of life totally diverges from our own. We often think 
of those harmonious words of Uhland, — 


*Doch was alle Freundschaft bindet, 
Ist wenn Geist zu Geist sich findet,” 


and if there be anything which can bind soul to soul, it is a com- 
munity of interests in a work like ours. Those firm attachments 
which spring up in the relaxation of our meetings, when the 
pedagogue so gladly becomes the man, must by drawing us so 
nearly together, hold us more closely to our work. ‘ Union is 
strength.” 

Would Arnold have been indifferent to Teachers’ Associations ? 
Would he not have lent the whole weight of his influence to their 
encouragement? Let us not forget the great lesson of his life ; 
—that we do not all our work in the school-room ; that where- 
ever in the world, we can say a word or strike a blow, which 
shall tend to improve humanity, to cheer, to strengthen or console, 
let us do it in the name of charity. | 

We trust that we do not harbor among us many who are opposed 
to Teachers’ Associations. It is to be regretted that there are any 
such. Such opposition is in many cases the offspring of genuine 
conviction, but it is nevertheless the index of an abnormal char- 
acter. While we will not say, that we do not regard a man in 
the complete possession of his faculties, who places himself in 
the way of their encouragement, yet we cannot consider such 
a man endowed with high powers of judgment. The opposition 
to them springs often, we doubt not, from a conviction, that they 
pander to a foolish ambition, laudable in the politician, but worthy 
of all reprobation in the teacher. We will not enter into an 
argument on this point. We grant that examples are to be 
found among teachers who mistake notoriety for fame. But 
we have no assault to make upon him who wishes to be well 
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known. Our profession looks out upon the world of honors at 
few points, but we do not see much jostling to occupy the favored 
spots. ‘The teachers of Massachusetts can proudly say, that 
they harbor very few men of unhallowed ambition. We are not 
to close our eyes to the vast benefits which have resulted from 
Teachers’ Associations, because they shelter here and there an 
aspiring demagogue. We must remember that these Associa- 
tions, to be truly successful, must build on human nature, and 
must rest on many supports. If one of these be a reasouable 
desire to be known, why should the whole foundation be stigma- 
tized as unstable and tottering ? 


We are convinced, however, that a great majority of 


Massachusetts teachers have a deep interest in these meetings ; 
their influence is unquestionably very great. From them 
radiates a light which streams over our whole land. ‘They are 
the central fires to which the other States now come to kindle 
their torches. We must keep these fires ever bright: if they 
grow dim, they will bring gloom everywhere. Let Boston take 
the lead in this as she has done in other things; Massachusetts 
looks to Boston as her head; and wishes to follow as Boston 
leads. 

During the present month, we are to meet, as the Teachers 
of a State. We assemble, as men and women, of great diversity 
in age, acquirements, and ability, but with one common purpose. 
Old attachments will be revived, and new ones formed: some 
will give of the abundance of their thoughts ; others will receive 
in their neediness ; but all will be benefited. We do not plead 
in behalf of this meeting that many hints will be thrown out, 
or many schemes proposed, which will be received or adopted. 
We know that much that is said on such occasions is lost, simply 
because so much is said. But a word dropped upon this ear, 
and a sentence upon that, provoke thought, and thought speedily 
becomes action. We must not test the usefulness of our meeting, 
by the amount of information gained. We must remember that 
we assemble to derive food for thought rather than thought 
itself : that we assemble to have our energies quickened, our 
purposes strengthened, and our hold on the blessings of social 
life confirmed: yet, more, that we are to stand together as the 
representatives of Massachusetts schools; to testify to their 
strength, to their hold upon our affection ; to utter words which 
do not lose their force at the borders of our State, but which 
loudly rmg wherever it is remembered that Massachusetts is the 
mother of American schools. We ask in behalf of the teachers 
of the land, a full, inspiring voice from Northampton. 
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[For the Massachusetts Teacher.] 


PHONETIC SPELLING. 


WITH my strong convictions in regard to the advantage of 
following up words to their sources, of “‘ deriving ” them, that is, 
of tracing each little rill to the river from whence it first was 
drawn, let me here observe, as something not remote from our 
subject, but on the contrary, directly bearing on it, that I can 
conceive of no method of so effectually defacing and barbarizing 
our English tongue, no scheme that would go so far to empty it, 
practically at least and for us, of all the hoarded wit, wisdom, 
imagination and history which it contains, to cut the vital nerve 
which connects its present with the past, as the introduction of 
the scheme of “ phonetic spelling,’ which some have lately 
been zealously advocating among us; the principle of which is 
that all words should be spelled according as they are sounded, 
that the writing should be in every case, subordinated to the 
speaking. 

The tacit assumption that it ought so to be, is the pervading 
error running through the whole system. But there is no 
necessity that it should; every word on the contrary has two 
existences, as a spoken word and a written; and you have no 
right to sacrifice one of these, or even to subordinate it wholly, 
to the other. A word exists as truly for the eye as for the ear, 
and in a highly advanced state of society, where reading is 
almost as universal as speaking, as much perhaps for the former 
as for the latter. Moreover, that the permanence and continuity of 
language and of learning depend upon the written word, and 
that the connection of a true orthography with all this, is most 
intimate, is affirmed in our words “letters,” “ literature,” 
“ unlettered,” even as in other languages by words entirely 
corresponding to them. 

The advantages consequent on the introduction of such a 
change as is proposed, would be insignificantly small, while the 
losses would be enormously great. The advantages would be the 
saving of a certain amount of labor in the learning to spell ; an 
amount of labor, however, absurdly exaggerated by the promoters 
of the scheme. ‘This labor, whatever it is, would be in great 
part saved, as the pronunciation would at once put us in posses- 
sion of the spelling; if, indeed, spelling or orthography could 
then be said to exist. But even this insignificant gain would 
not long remain, seeing that pronunciation is itself continually 
changing ; custom is lord here for better or for worse; and a 
multitude of words are now pronounced in a different manner 
from that of a hundred years ago, so that before long, there 
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would again be a chasm between the spelling and pronunciation 
of words ;— unless indeed the former were to vary, as I do not 
see well how it could consistently refuse to do with each vai ‘ation 
of the latter, reproducing each one of its barbarous or capricious 
changes ; which thus, it must be remembered, would take place 
not in the pronunciation only, but in the word itself; for the 
word would only exist as a pronounced word, the written being 
a mere shadow of this. When these had multiplied a little, and 
they would indeed multiply exceedingly, so soon as the barrier 
against them which now exists were removed, what the language 
would become, it is not easy to guess. 

This fact, however, though alone sufficient to show how litile 
the scheme of phonetic spelling would remove even those incon- 
veniences which it proposes to remedy, is only the smallest 
objection to it. The far deeper and more serious one is, that in 
innumerable instances, it would obliterate altogether those clear 
marks of birth and parentage, which if not all, yet so many, of 
our words bear now upon their very fronts, or are ready upon a 
very slight interrogation, to declare to us. Words have now an 
ancestry, and the ancestry of words as of men is often a very 
noble part of them, making them capable of great things, because 
those from whom they are descended have done great things 
before them. But this would deface their scutcheon, and bring 
them all to the same ignoble level. Words are now a nation, 
grouped into tribes and families, some smaller, some larger ; 


_ this change would go far to reduce them to a promiscuous and 


barbarous horde. Now they are often translucent with their 
ideas, as an alabaster vase is lighted up by a lamp placed within 
it; in how many cases would this inner light be quenched ? 
They have now a body and a soul, and the soul looking through 
the body; oftentimes then nothing but the body, not seldom 
nothing but the carcass of the word would remain. Both these 
objections were urged long ago by Bacon, who characterizes 
this so-called reformation, “‘ that writing should be consonant 
with speaking,” as “‘a branch of unprofitable subtlety ;” and 
especially urges that thereby “the derivation of words, 
especially from foreign languages, are utterly defaced and 
extinguished.” 

From the results of various approximations to phonetic spelling, 
which from time to time have been made, and the losses which 
have thereon ensued, we may guess what the loss would be 
were the system fully carried out. When “ fancy” was spelled 
phantsy, no one could doubt of its connection, or rather its 
original identity with phantasy, no Greek scholar could miss its 
relation with gavracia. Spell ‘ analyze” as I have sometimes 
seen it, and as phonetically it ought to be, ‘ analize,” and the 
tap-root of the word is cut. What number of readers will 
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recognize in it then the image of dissolving and resolving aught 
into its elements, and use it with a more or less conscious refer- 
ence to this? It may be urged that few do this everi now among 
those who employ the word. The more need they should not be 
fewer ; for those few do in fact retain the word in its place, 
prevent it from gradually drifting from it, preserve its vitality 
not merely for themselves, but also for the others that have not 
this knowledge. In phonetic spelling is in fact the proposal 
that the educated should voluntarily place themselves in the 
conditions and under the disadvantages of the ignorant and 
uneducated, instead of seeking to elevate these last to theirs. 
TRENCH ON Worps. 


{For the Massachusetts Teacher. } 
“DRY” BOOKS. 


I HAVE often wondered at the unguarded manner in which men 
often display their mental calibre, by applying the epithet “ dry ” 
to books. Such persons are perhaps the very ones most anxious 
to have their judgment respected in the matter of deciding 
upon the relative value of printed works. And it is only from 
ignorance of what they do, that they display their want of 
taste, want of mental strength and mental cultivation, in stig- 
matizing books of rare merit, it may be, as dry. If you would 
be thought a sound critic of books, be cautious, very cautious, 
how you employ the word. Do not let it pass from your tongue, 
when not in the society of those whose mental habits you do 
not perfectly know. You may provoke contempt if you call 
Thackeray a genial novelist, but you may call forth pity if you 
term Dugald Stewart dry. If you wish to be known as an ad- 
mirer of Chemistry, because you are pleased with witnessing 
phosphorus burn in oxygen, you are cautious enough not to 
call a lecture or ultimate analysis uninteresting, though you 
may not have comprehended a word of it; if you profess to be 
an admirer of the dramatic art, you do not venture to call 
Schlegel’s lectures “ dry,’ although you may never have been 
able to summon up fortitude to read ten consecutive pages; no 
one claims to be a lover of archeology, because he admires 
Becker’s Gallus ; Niebuhr must have an interest for him before 
he can set up such a claim. And yet we every day see persons 
who are anxious to be known as of good minds and refined 
tastes, asserting that such and such a book is dry. ‘The fact is 
they have not yet grown up to its level. A book may be poor, 
but it cannot be dry. A child is pleased with nursery rhymes 
and tales, a lad with thrilling incidents, a youth with the calm 
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flow of a domestic story, a man with thoughts and reasons. I 
am not solely speaking of the childhood, the boyhood, the youth 
and the manhood of the body, but more especially of the mind. 
Without education, the mind cannot attain to perfect man- 
hood. Many a man of sixty cannot follow an argument, how- 
ever simple. Many a boy in years can comprehend and 
admire the philosophy of Pascal. The old man would think 
Pascal the “dryest”’ of books; the young admirer would turn 
with disgust from half the novels in print; he has grown beyond 
them. ‘lhe old man has not grown up to Pascal, and hence he 
calls him “‘ dry ” 

There is no subject which has ever been opened to the specu- 
lations of man, intrinsically uninteresting. ‘To the chemist, the 
deepest investigations of the atomic theory are interesting ; to 
the optician, the most profound researches into the nature of 
light ; to the theologian, volumes of Hebrew commentary ; to the 
philosopher, even the relics of exploded systems. Go through 
the metaphysical reading of Coleridge and DeQuincy, and the 
works of Kant, Descartes, and Leibnitz will have all the interest 
of Dickens and Thackeray. The greater the number of books 
which we feel are dry, the greater is our own ignorance ; let us 
accept the sign. The fewer their number, the nearer are we to 
that Ultima Thule of our intellectual aspirations, universal 
scholarship, that broad knowledge of many things, which ought 
not to be spoken of but in words of praise, and whose great 
utility is, that, without exhausting any branch, it ever stimulates 
us to press forward for fresh stores of knowledge, and varied 
mental discipline. Let us not proclaim our own imbecility by 
ealling books “dry” because we cannot appreciate them, but 
rather let us diligently search for the key to their interest, and 
make their authors our friends. w. L. G. 


A PHILOSOPHER’S SELECTION OF BOOKS. 


In reading Cadalso’s Moorish Letters not long since, we 
were struck with the thought conveyed in one, the subject of 
which was the selection of books. ‘The letter purports to be 
wrttten by a Moorish philosopher to his friend and pupil in 
Spain. The fine observation near the close, that poetry pro- 
duces savageness of character if the mind rejects it, puerility 
if it be the study of the whole life, and elegance if it be cul- 
tivated a portion of the time, will strike every reader. The 
letter contains besides, an incidental statement of the value of 
various classes of books, suitable for the study of thinking men, 
and not less worthy of the perusal of the philosopher than of 
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the teacher. As the work has never been translated, and is 


therefore not accessible to most, we present the following version 
to our readers. 


BEN-—BELEY TO GAZEL. 


*“T have just finished reading the last book of those which 
you have sent me during the various travels which you have 
been making through Europe ; and now the European works of 
distinct nations and times which I have read amount to some 
hundreds. Gazel, Gazel, without doubt you will hold as a great 
absurdity what I am going to tell you; and if you publish what 
I say, there will not be a European who will not call me an 
African barbarian ; but the friendship which I profess for you 
is too great to prevent me from comparing the results of my ob- 
servations with yours ; and my sincerity is such, that in nothing 
can my tongue play the traitor to my heart. With this pre- 
mising I will say, that I have made the following apportionment 
of the books which I have collected. I have reserved four of 
mathematics, in which I admire the capacity and keenness 
which the mind attains when well trained. As many others 
of scholastic philosophy in which I am astonished at the extra- 
ordinary conception into which the mind falls when it does not 
proceed upon fixed and evident principles. One of medicine. 
Another of anatomy, the reading of which was without doubt 
what gave rise to the story of the clown who imagined himself 
as brittle as glass. ‘Two of those which reform the manners, 
in which I notice how much they have got to reform. Four of 
the knowledge of nature, a science which they call natural 
philosophy, in which I mark how much our ancestors were igno- 
rant of, and how much our posterity will have to learn. <A few 
of poetry, that sweet delirium of the soul, which, if neglected, 
promotes harshness of feeling; if made the study of the life, 
induces childishness; but which, if cultivated a portion of the 
time, liberalizes and refines. All other works of human science, 
I have cast aside, for they appear to me to be useless extracts, 
defective compends, and imperfect copies of what has been said 
before, and repeated a thousand times.”’ 


The discreet Ben-Beley would probably have added to his 
list had he lived fifty years later, if indeed he had not modified 
the whole plan. But the moral which the teacher should draw 
from it would be the same, and it would be this,—not to crowd 
the shelves of his library with miscellaneous matter, but by the 
careful exercise of a discriminating judgment, to select a few of 
the best works on the sciences which he teaches in his school. 
And thus we shall have taken a new step in establishing the 


claims of teaching as a profession, namely, the establishment of 
professional libraries. G. 
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[For the Massachusetts Teacher. } 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 


AN individual, to be well qualified for the responsible position 
of an instructor of the youth, to be prepared to assume the 
duties of directing the young mind, forming the habits, and 
watching over the rising generation in this country, must have 
other qualifications than those that are developed by an examin- 
ing committee ; he must know very many things that are not 
taught i in “ the schools,” or learned from text-hooks. Nature, 
for him, must have nobly done her work, and made him a man. 

The teacher, to be successful and useful, must possess certain 
qualifications aside from scientific attainments. First of all he 
must be a. yentleman; by this term I do not mean a would-be 
gentleman of the modern stamp, who considers everything that 
does not come up to his standard as “ decidedly vulgar;”’ or a 
modern fop, who bows and scrapes to the lordly aristocrat, and 
talks nonsense to the daughters of the “ upper ten,”’ while the 
honest laborer, who has sense enough not to carry his whole 
capital, character and all, upon his back, is treated with cold 
neglect ; but I mean one of nature’s noblemen, who treats all 
with genuine kindness, who knows, in his associations with his 
employers and their children, no rich or poor, who encourages 
virtue and frowns upon vice in whatever garb he may find 
them, who will render all possible assistance to the scholar that 
is contending against difficulties in his path up the hill of sci- 
ence, though he may be clothed with rags. In short, he must 
be a person 1 whose whole deportment is in strict accordance with 
the Golden Rule. 

The teacher should be neat and tidy in his attire, not careful 
to be the first, nor yet the dast to follow the new fashions ; his per- 
sonal appearance should be a model for his pupils. Not that I 
would recommend teachers to be extravagant in dress ; far from 
ib; propriety is what I wish to urge upon ail who come before the 
young in the capacity of an instructor. A love of order ig 
another important qualification. If every thing is done with- 
out any regard to order-or systematic ar rangement, the teacher 
will fail to teach by example, one thing that it is highly necessary 
for children to learn when young, viz.: that there is “a time 
and place for every thing, and that ever ry thing should be in tts 
time and place. 

Punctuality is another highly important qualification for a 
teacher. Indeed, it is absolutely essential. Punctuality is one 
of the cardinal virtues, without which no man can succeed in 
any department of industry. It should be instilled into the 
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minds of the young, form a part of their habits, and be in- 
wrought into their very natures. It is not enough for the 
teacher to talk about the importance of being at all times punc- 
tual to the minute ; he must teach them in a far more impres- 
sive way, by example. Every thing about his school exercises 
should be done in exact time ; no one thing should be allowed 
to trench upon the time that properly belongs to another. He 
should be as exact about the closing of his school as the commenc- 
ing. ‘The same rigid adherence to this all-important rule should 
be carried with him through his whole life, so that his employers 
can regulate their time-pieces by his movements, so punctual is 
he in regard to them. 

The teacher must be studious, he must cultivate habits of 
close study and rigid investigation. It would be well for him 
to have one or two regular studies to be pursued each term ; he 
would thus be enlarging the list of sciences he is able to teach, 
as well as expanding and strengthening his mental powers. In 
this way he may, in a few years, become learned without 
ever having spent his six or seven years in college. Essay 
writing might profitably engage his spare hours ; perhaps there 
is no other exercise in which a young person can engage that 
will more effectually call out the latent energies of the soul, and 
build up a strong, vigorous, intellectual man, than composition 
writing ; in this teachers should frequently engage. Let them 
write articles for publication in a neighboring paper; this will 
stimulate to greater exertion. 

Industry is an indispensable qualification for an instructor ; 
he cannot possibly find time to be idle. If he has his school 
arranged and classified as it should be, he will have every mo- 
ment of his time, during school hours, appropriated. 

Finally, the teacher should be polite, without being foppish ; 
affable and courteous, without affectation ; firm, but not over- 
bearing ; gentle and forgiving, yet always maintaining his au- 
thority ; communicative and apt to teach, but not conceited or 
egotistical ; in short, he must have a good share of an article 
which, though in great demand, is not always to be met with, 
good common sense. J. P. B. 


Troy, October, 1854. 
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The following succinct view of the studies pursued, an i 
ent Public Schools of Boston will no doubt be potters pp on, a 
We copy from the Schoolmate, an excellent periodical, and one in every 
way worthy to be commended to the notice of Parents, Teachers, and 
Children. It is published by Mr. James Robinson, No. 120 Washington 
Street, Boston, and by A. R. Phippen, 66 Fulton Street, New York City.] 


BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY JAMES ROBINSON, 





Bowdoin School. 

Boston has become proverbial as a commercial, mercantile, 
and literary emporium. Her commerce floats on every sea; 
her merchants are princes; and her literary fame is world-wide, 
giving her the just title, the “* Athens of America.’’ More than 
two centuries have passed since the first free school was estab- 
lished in Boston. It was called the Latin School (founded in 
1635) ; the primary object doubtless was, to fit young men for 
the University. At this early period, (five years after the 
town was incorporated,) the Puritan fathers established this 
classical school, out of which has grown the perfect system of 
Public Schools in Boston. The schools are divided, according 
to the last report, in the following order: — Latin, High, Nor- 
mal, Grammar, and Primary. ‘The Latin School is designed to 
prepare young men for College. ‘The High School was instituted 
for the express pnrpose of fitting lads for mercantile and com- 
mercial life. The Normal School is of recent date, established 
in 1852, and designed to prepare young ladies to become 
teachers. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

There are at the present time, nineteen Grammar Schools, 
and each named after some distinguished person who now 
resides, or has resided in Boston. 

But some are gone ! gone away 
To the fair realms of endless day. 

This list will give the time they were established, in their 

regular order, and the persons after whom they were named. 


Name of school. - When established. In honor of whom named 
Eliot School. 1713. Rev. Dr. John Eliot. 
Franklin “ 1785. Dr. Benj. Franklin. 
Mayhew “ 1803. Rev. Dr. Jona. Mayhew. 
Hawes “ 1811. John Hawes, Exq.* 
Smith és 1812. Abiel Smith, E-q.* 
Boylston “ 1819. Thomas Boylston, Esq. 
Bowdoin “ 1821. Gov. James Bowdoin. 
Hancock “ 1822. Gov. John Hancock. 
Wells * 1833. Hon. Charles Wells.t 
Winthrop “ 1836. Gov. John Winthrop. 
Johnson “ 1836. Arabella Johnson. 
Lyman “ 1838. Hon. Theodore Lyman.t 
Mather “ 18438. Rev. Richard Mather. 
Brimmer “ 1844. Hon. Martin Brimmer.t 
Philli “ 1844. Hon. John Poillips.t 
Dwight 7 1844. Hon. Edmund Dwight. 
Quincey “ 1847. Hon. Josiah Quincy.t 
Bigelow “ 1849. Hon. John P. Bigelow.t 
Chapman “ 1849. Hon. Jona. Chapman. 


In these schools, the number of pupils varies from four to 
eight hundred, and each school is under the supervision of a 
principal teacher, whose duty it is to look after the general in- 
terest of the school under his charge. ‘The subordinate teachers 
are sub-masters, ushers, and assistants. The assistants vary in 
number from five to ten. The pupils in these schools are placed 
in ten or twelve separate rooms, and each teacher or assistant 
has the charge of about: sixty scholars. The school is also 
divided into four large classes, whose prescribed studies are 
here presented, together with the school-books used in the dif- 
ferent classes, as taken from the third report of the Superintend- 
ent of the Public Schools. 

“Sect. 16. The books and exercises of the several classes 
in the boys’ schools shall be as follows : — 

“Class 4. No. 1. Swan’s Spelling Book. 2. Swan’s Pri- 
mary Reader. 3. Writing in Books, on Root’s, Northend’s, 
Badlam’s, or Winchester’s system. 4. Greenleaf’s Mental 
Arithmetic ; the edition heretofore used. 

“Class 3. No. 1. Swan’s Spelling Book. 2. Swan’s 
Grammar School Reader. 3. Writing, as in fourth class. 4. 


Donors. t Mayors. 
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North American Arithmetic, Part Second. 5. Parley’s First 
Book of History, combined with Geography, to be used chiefly 
as a reading book, and the medium of oral instruction in Geo- 
graphy. 

“Class 2. No. 1. Spelling from the Reading Lesson. 2. 
Tower and Walker’s Reader. 3. Writing in the Boston 
School writing-book, with written or engraved copies. 4. 
North American Arithmetic, Part Second. 5. Mitchell’s School 
Geography, Atlas, and Questions, with exercises in Map Draw- 
ing on the blackboard and otherwise. 6. Bullions’s Analytical 
and Practical Grammar. 7. Exercises in Composition and 
Declamation. 8. Exercises in Drawing. 9%. Worcester’s 
Dictionary. 

“(Class 1. No. 1. Spelling from the Reading Lesson. 2. 
Reading in American First Class Book. 3. Writing. 4. North 
American Arithmetic, Part Third. 5. Mitchell’s Geography, 
Atlas, and Questions, with exercises in Map Drawing on the 
blackboard and otherwise. 6. Bullions’s Analytical and Prac- 
tical Grammar. 7. Exercises in Composition and Declamation. 
8. Exercises in Drawing. %. Worcester’s Dictionary. 10. 
Robinson’s Book-keeping. 11. Worcester’s History. 12. 
Hall’s: Manual of Morals — a Monday-morning lesson, with oral 
instruction. 13. Instruction in Natural Philosophy, using Par- 
ker’s Compendium of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, or 
Olmsted’s Rudiments of Natural Philosophy, as a text-book, 
with the Philosophical Apparatus provided for the schools, shall 
be given by the master to such portions of the first class as can 
attend thereto, without neglect of the foregoing course of 
studies.” 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


There are in the Primary department one hundred and ninety- 
six schools, embracing twelve thousand scholars, varying from 
the age of four toeight years. Each school contains about sixty 
pupils. They all pass into the grammar schools at about the age 
of eight years. ‘The studies pursued in this department are 
taken from the last report. 


* Sixty CLass. 


“<*My Little Primer? or ‘My First School Book, at the 
discretion of the Teacher. 

“ Pronouncing words without Spelling. 

“ Pronouncing and Spelling combined. 

“ Spelling, without book, words that are familiar. 

“ Counting from one to one hundred. 

“ Printing or Drawing on the Slate and Blackboard, imitating 
some mark, letter or other object, or copying from a card or the 
cover of ‘My First School Book.’ 
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“Frera Crass. 


“¢My First School Book, continued,—in the columns to 
the 20th page, and in the sentences to the 70th page. 

“* Numeration, or counting from one to one hundred. 

‘ Printing and Drawing continued, as in the sixth class. 


“Fourta CLaAss. 


«My First School Book, continued as a Spelling-book, and 
completed as a Reading-book. 

** Combinations of numbers, so as readily to find the page in 
any book. Marks of Punctuation on page 47. 


“ Trp CLAss. 


‘My First School Book, completed as a Spelling-book. 

“© Bumstead’s ‘Second Reading Book,’ commenced. 

“The letters used for numbers to be taught as they occur in 
the captions of the reading-lessons. 

“All the Numerals and Abbreviations on page 58 of the 
Spelling-book, to be learned. 


“ Seconp Cuass. 


“ Bumstead’s ‘Second Reading Book, completed. 

“Snelling and Thinking combined,’ commenced. 

* All the Abbreviations, Marks of Punctuation, &c., on pages 
100-127, and 134-141, to be learned. 

“<< North American Arithmetic, commenced. 

“The Addition, Subtraction, and Multiplication Tables to be 
learned, and Practical Questions in the rules attended to. 


“ Frrst Ciass. 
** Bumstead’s ‘Third Reading Book, 


* New Testament. 

*¢ Snelling and Thinking combined,’ completed. 

“© North American Arithmetic,’ completed. 

‘The scholars to be familiar with Practical Questions in all 
of the first four Rules.” 

The practice of giving medals in the Boston schools, com- 
menced in 1792. In the will of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, one 
hundred pounds sterling was bequeathed to the managers and 
directors of the public schools, to be put on interest forever ; 
and the interest laid out in silver medals, as honorary rewards 
for the encouragement of scholars in the free Schools. Addi- 
tions have been made to this fund, and now it amounts to 1,000 
dollars, which is invested in “ City five per cent. stock.” The 
interest, however, pays but about one-fourth of the amount 
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annually expended for medals. In 1821, the city established 
a system of medals for girls, called the “ City Medals.” The 
two kinds of medals, although alike in size and value (being 
$2 each,) are different in their designs. The boys’ medal 
has a medallion head of Franklin, with the motto, the “ Gift of 
Franklin,’ dated 1790. The girls’ medal has a view of the 
city of Boston, and the words “ City Medal,” dated 1821; and 
on the reverse side the name of the receiver is engraved. 
One of the medals is awarded to every sixty scholars, makin 
out of the 12,000 Grammar scholars, about 200 medals. There 
are also diplomas awarded to the second, third, and fourth 
classes. These are fine steel engravings, differing in each class. 
They are distributed in the same manner as the medals in the 
first classes. This plan of distributing medals and diplomas, ete., 
etc., is followed in all the Grammar Schools, and in the Latin 
and High Schools. There is also an annual sum of 400 dollars 
distributed in the Primary Schools, in the form of merits, small 
books, etc., to such children as the committee feel are worthy of 
such rewards. These are given to induce the children to strive 
for greater excellence, both in learning and behavior. 

Many of the locations of the school-houses are fine. The 
Hancock school is situated at the north part of the city, near 
Copps Hill, having a commanding view of the harbor, and the 
beautiful islands it contains, and the adjacent cities and towns. 
The Bowdoin and Phillips schools are situated at the west part 
of the city, and overlooking Charles River, Cambridge, Charles- 
town, Chelsea, Somerville, and the distant hills and mountains 
at the north and west. ‘The Bigelow school is situated at South 
Boston, on a commanding eminence near Mount Washington. 
There the view is unobstructed from east to west, north and 
south. Bunker Hill, with its gray shaft pointing to the skies, 
speaks of the history of our country’s struggles in days past 
and gone. Roxbury, the home of Warren (the first martyr to 
American freedom, who fell at Bunker Hill), is seen at the 
south. Mt. Washington reminds the beholder of Washington’s 
illustrious career in the erection of those redoubts, and of the 
final evacuation of the British troops from Boston. The teach- 
ers of the Boston schools are worthy of the high position they 
occupy. Asa body they- embrace all that can reasonably be 
asked by an intelligent and refined community. 

The schools are governed by a large and efficient committee, 
with a superintendent at the head, Nathan Bishop, Esq., whose 
duty is to exercise a general supervision over all the Public 
Schools in the city. Mr. Bishop has filled that station with 
promptness and dignity during the past three years. May he 
long live to fill that honorable place, that our children may grow 
up around us, learned and respected by all.— Schoolmate. 
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CHILDHOOD. 


[From the Home Journal.] 


CHILDREN are advanced payments of Heaven — it scarce 
needs the habit of living upon anticipated income to know. 
The feeling with which we see them — speak to them — watch 
their play — listen to and pray for them—is one that may be 
fully at the lift of spirit-converse hereafter, we reverently ven- 
ture to believe. Conscious capability for heaven scarce prom- 
ises beyond. 

But we have uneasy doubts as to the education and nurture 
of children, in this our day. We see little that seems right to 
us, in the popular essays on the subject — still less in the pre- 
vailing systems as practised and sanctioned. And the worst of 
it is, that while we misgive and disapprove, we cannot suggest. 
While we feel that the ** heaven which lies about us in our in- 
fancy ” is something we rudely and prematurely pluck children 
out of —profaning them — weaning them of angel-hood too 
soon — we know not what should else fit them for a world that 
so early summons them to action. Nature and heaven are out- 
run in our * fast” times — but how to rein in the “ go-ahead ” 
or whip up the angel ? 

We are on the look-out for wisdom on this subject. An Au- 
dubon will arise, we hope, who will show the American eagle, 
that — with a far clime to seek, when storms grow wintry — he 
should not omit growing his feathers, for the sake of picking 
up crumbs a little earlier. Old age in our country is a bird 
overtaken by snows — sinking because it has neglected the 
wings with which it might have followed the sunshine. 

There are some leanings towards the wisdom that we want, 
in an article on * Children’s Books,”’ which we find in one of 
the Quarterlies. What the writer says, seems to us instructive, 
though worth more by what it suggests than by what it says. 
We will copy freely from it, in the hope of influencing some 
profound and practical mind to give the subject attention. 
First, of 

THE WISDOM OF CHILDHOOD. 

*“¢ Persons advanced, or advancing in life, and particularly 
those whose occupations involve them in the exciting pursuit of 
power or riches, are apt to look down upon youth as an unprof- 
itable time — as a mere preliminary to real life, to be despatched 
with all convenient speed, and then to be forgotten. They are 
not aware how much they have need to learn from it, and to 
sympathize with it. It is very good for all to dwell much in 
the presence of the young. The greatest and best of men have 
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loved to do so. The strange and unanswerable questions which 
children are continually asking, inadequate utterances of unut- 
terable thoughts, convict the proudest intellect of its ignorance. 
Their trustful and affectionate confidence in others rebukes the 
suspicious caution of experienced manhood. The unstudied 
grace of every ‘breeze-like motion,’ the gladsomeness of the 
‘self-born carol,’ their free and full enjoyment of everything 
beautiful and glorious around them — these, and such-like traits, 
are angelic rather than human; they speak of innocence, and 
happiness, and love; they say to anxious hearts, ‘Take no 
thought for the morrow,’ —‘ Be not troubled about many things.’ 
Nor is boyhood an ineloquent teacher. Its generous ardor, its 
dauntless activity, its chivalrous sense of hunor, its fond attach- 
ments, its hopefulness and truthfulness, its clear, bright eye, 
fair cheek, light and joyous frame — how strangely unlike is 
all this to the wrinkled brow and heavy tread, and callousness 
and deliberate selfishness by which it is too often succeeded. 
Much, very much, is to be learned from the young. 

‘“‘Tf it were possible, how strangely interesting would be a 
voyage of discovery into those happy regions — that ‘ sunny 
land of childhood’ through which we have travelled —if mem- 
ory could distinctly recall the first dawnings of intelligence, 
unravel the tangled web of thought and feeling which has baf- 
fled Locke and Descartes, and analyze the complex substance 
of the human mind into its primordial elements; or even if 
Biography were more careful to trace out the records of the first 
fifteen years of a human Lfe. 

‘¢ A wise judgment of the curious and very influential kind 
of literature suggested by the books enumerated at the head of 
this article, depends much on the correctness of the estimate 
that is formed of the moral and intellectual condition of those 
for whose benefit they are written — on our insight into child-life. 
Some of the peculiar traits of boyhood are often overlooked b 
those who cater for the instruction and amusement of that 
strangely interesting class. Hence some of the besetting dan- 
gers of the books for children now in vogue — especially as 
these arise from premature intellectual cultivation, the encourage- 
ment of a morbid habit of self-consciousness, and the undue 
development of the reasoning, almost to the exclusion of the 
imaginative faculties. Education, in one form or other, should 
be the great question of every age, seeing that the cultivation 
of his race is surely the most important work in which man can 
be engaged. It is professedly the great question of these times ; 
yet, amid much useful discussion of school arrangements, and 
the methods of teaching, some of the less obvious aspects of 
the process of change, which is everywhere and incessantly going 
on in human minds, are, it seems, too much neglected. And 
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the books by which they are amused and spontaneously educated 
are surely among the most powerful domestic iufluences to which 
children are exposed. This department of literature has worthily 
engaged writers of the highest intellect, who have known child- 
hood well, and the habits and tastes of successive generations 
are formed by the fruit of their labors. 

* Before attempting to answer the question, What sort of 
writing is best adapted for the young? another question accord- 
ingly must be entertained, What are their tastes and capacities ? 
The warm and affectionate susceptibility of children, their noble 
aspirations, their confiding trust in others, and unselfish admi- 
ration of whatever is beautiful and good, —traits like these, 
with the counterpoise of such defects as restlessness, imprudence, 
appetency of pleasure, and impatience of pain or restraint, are 
manifest at a glance. But there are phenomena less obtrusive, 
some of which at first sight appear scarcely reconcilable one 
with another. These ought to be considered ; for though from 
causes alluded to, from the want of sympathy between old and 
young, and from the insidious assidwity with wich the cares of 
the man imperceptibly obliterate the very different experiences of 
the child, it is difficult to understand thoroughly the hidden 
things of childhood, so as to see their unity and relation to each 
other as parts of a mysterious whole, yet something may be 
gathered. Some few scattered fragments—a frieze here, 
a broken capital there — may serve to remind us how fair 
and how wonderful the ruin must have been, while it stood a 
living temple. 

BOYS AND GIRLS. 


“‘ One of the chief points of difference between boyhood and 
girlhood — and it is to the life of boys that our following re- 
marks chiefly refer —is, that the boy is not merely, or chiefly, 
passing through a state of transition. With the other sex it is 
for the most part different. With them, from the moment of 
emerging from the nursery to the auspicious epoch of ‘coming out,’ 
too often all is a dreary blank. There is no cricket, no foot-ball, 
nor one of the many avocations of a boy’s little world to enliven 
it. With so few objects of interest in the present, the centre of 
attraction becomes fixed in the distant prospect of the first ball, 
and its momentous consequences ;—hence so often in young 
ladies an insipid and artificial tone, totally different from the in- 
dependence and unworldly spirit of a boy, especially at a public 
school. He lives in a world of his own, very complete and sat- 
isfying while it lasts. However alluring may be the opening 
vista of ‘ real life,’ and however eager he may be to anticipate 
the dignity of manhood, still there is very much to prize and 
enjoy in the present on its own account—very much that he 
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must relinquish on assuming the ‘ toga virilis.’ It was a serious 
mistake in the artist to represent the sons of Laocoon in the 
finished proportions of little men, not with the wavy outlines of 
youth. It would be a similar error in any system of education, 
and it is one of frequent occurrence now in books written for 
the young, to regard them merely as men on a smaller scale, 
and not, as they are, denizens of another world of whom it 
may be said — 


Solemque suum et sua sidera norunt. 


The man, matured in years, pressing onward to some mark — 
power, it may be, or money —or, at all events, aware of the 
grave that expects him, cannot fail to note anxiously the pro- 
gress of each day. He is, as it were, borne along on a down- 
ward stream, whose waters flow more and more swiftly as they 
approach the sea. Meanwhile, the child is floating bither and 
thither on a sunlit ocean, wrapt in the unconscious security of 
an eternal now. ‘This completeness, or, to borrow an expressive 
word from a foreign tongue, this ‘ entelechy’ of boyhoood, re- 
sults in part from the rich variety of aspects which that age pre- 
sents internally. Coleridge, the poet-philosopher, says that there 
has never been a really great man without a considerable admix- 
ture of the feminine — not the effeminate — element in his char- 
acter. This combination of courage and modesty, of impetu- 
osity and gentleness, of the component parts, according to the 
Eastern apologue, of the lion and the dove, is particularly 
noticeable in boys.” 
Ife then goes on to speak of the 


SPECIAL QUALITIES OF BOYHOOD. 


** Closely connected with the same principle of objectivity, is 
the unconscious pleasure that children imbibe from the beauties of 
nature. An extensive landscape is not appreciated perhaps by 
young children, nor the dimensions of an enormous building. 
Their horizon is too contracted. They are absorbed ina waner- 
ing contemplation of the objects nearest to the eye; but with 
this limitation, their enjoyment of nature is something inexpres- 
sible, the more rapturous, that it is unconscious, and undisturbed 
by any abstract speculations about the beautiful or the picturesque. 
Like the ancient Greeks, those children of nature, they seem 
aware of the pervading tone, whatever it may be, of the land- 
scape — of the delicious languors of summer, or the bright crisp- 
ness of a frosty winter’s day. The details, too, they perceive 
singly and separately: but like the Greeks, taey seem to be de- 
void of that analytic sense of the composition of the various 
features of the scene which is so prominent a feature in modern 
descriptive poetry, especially in that of the Lake school. How 
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very early in life an unconscious sense of poetry begins to mani- 
Fest itself, is obvious to all who are conversant with the sayings 
and doings of children: and close observers know well how 
rich a treasure of real poetic material lies formless and unno- 
ticed in the depths of a ¢child’s heart. A few years pass on, 
and the tendency begins to show itself in overt acts. In the 
pages of a school magazine, however trashy and ambitious the 
prose may be, the poetry is often really beautiful. But the 
poetry that approves itself to the ears of youth is seldom of a 
complex kind. Deep it may be — indeed, it can scarcely be 
too deep — provided only it be simple. The taste for melody 
comes before that of harmony. For this reason Shakspeare is 
seldom a favorite with boys; unless it be for the interest of his 
story. His exuberant and many-sided imagination continually 
leads him, as it were, into intricate and complicated ‘ fugues’ 
— true to life and nature, he blends into one rich harmony the 
most apparently discordant tones; and it is this variety in 
unity that especially marks his universal genius. But boys 
prefer the passionate and flowing strains of poets like Byron, 
Moore, and Scott. Even Milton, for this reason, finds more 
admirers at an early age than Shakspeare.”’ 


[Zo be continued. | 





, GEOGRAPHY. 


At the late meeting of the American Institute of Instruction, 
held at Providence, R. I., Mr. Edwards, of Salem, spoke as 
follows on the subject of Geography. 


Mr. President, and Ladies and Gentlemen : — 


I shall make no apology for uttering sentiments similar to, or 
it may be identical with those that have already been uttered. 
It is not my fault if any other gentleman steals my thunder. 
We find all sublunary things are subject to changes which we 
need to be prepared for. In view of the short period of time 
devoted to this discussion, I shall make a few remarks upon 
what seems to me to be the prominent deficiencies in teaching 
Geography, and to suggest some method which it seems to me 
will be more effectual. ‘To go into the general discussion of the 
whole subject will occupy more time than I have at my disposal 
this morning. 
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I commence by asking this question, Is there such a thing 
as science involved in the teaching of Geography? Is there 
a set of principles which ought to be regarded in the art of 
giving instruction in this department? I shall take it for 
granted that there is such a science and such a set of princi- 
ples. “I wish to magnify mine office ” by representing it as it 
actually is; by representing the art we practise as expanding 
into a science, which it involves and which is excelled by no 
other — the science of teaching. This art, I believe, is based 
on two others, when brought into relation to any particul: uw sub- 
ject that is to be taught; it is a sort of superstructure on two 
bases. One of these substrata is unquestionably a knowledge 
of the subject. 

We were told on the first day of these sessions, by a gentle- 
man who was well fitted to inform us, that no man can teach 
what he has not in him; and, of course, 1 man, to give instruc- 
tion in any department of knowledge, as Geography, must have 
a knowledge of the subject ; otherwise, it is useless to think of 
giving instruction. Such a knowledge, therefore, is an impor- 
tant pre-requisite in order to give instruction in this depart- 
ment, or to be enabled properly to discuss the subject. 

But there is another, and it seems to me not less important as a 
pre-requisite — another kind of knowledge which is too often over- 
looked. It is too frequently supposed that he who thoroughly 
understands the subject is the person best fitted to give instruc- 
tion. This proposition is utterly untenable. A person well 
fitted for the practical science of teaching should understand 
the nature of those faculties which constitute the mind. Above 
all, it seems to me, he must know something of the succession 
of development in these faculties. He must understand what 
faculty it is that comes to maturity first, and what faculties fol- 
low this in the order of time, and so on. So that his instruc- 
tion may not be wholly inverted ; but may coincide with the 
character of mind, which grows and expands from its germ to 
its most sy mmetrical completion. 

Instruction in every case must correspond with the require- 
ments of the mind, just as food taken into the body should cor- 
respond with the wants of the body to be sustained. It is on 
account of mistakes of this kind that we see so many dwarfed 
minds. We find persons, of the character to which allusion 
has just been made, utterly unacquainted with the world which 
they meet with, because at the period when that mental faculty 
which fitted them to take cognizance of the objects by which 
they were surrounded, was ready for development, its education 
was neglected. What that faculty is that first develops itself, 
I shall not say. I shall not enter upon the discussion that has 
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so long divided mental philosophers. The question which re- 
spects the innateness of the mental faculties I do not think en- 
ters necessarily into this discussion. 

Either human ideas are not innate, but are derived altogether 
from externals, or else they are innate and latent and remain to 
be developed. I care not which of these two views we adopt. 
If the mind of the child at birth is entirely destitute of ideas, and 
it comes into the world a perfect blank so far as ideas are con- 
cerned, the first business evidently will be to stock the mind 
with ideas, or to furnish a collection of ideas, in order to secure 
anything like a thorough reasoning organization. 

If you take the view that there are ideas in the mind which are 
latent, the first thing we have to do is to call forth these ideas 
so that it may be enabled to use them. ‘The course to be pur- 
sued in either case is precisely the same. ‘The first thing to 
be done is to allow the child’s faculties of observation, of which 
we find he is possessed, to develop themselves; and we find 
that all children take this mode of developing their character. 
God has arranged all things in this world in reference to mutual 
relations. His laws all operate together, there is no conflict ; 
and you know that he has so arranged the human mind in re- 
spect to the external world, and the external world in respect to 
the human mind, that they may harmonize with mind. You do not 
always perceive the great difficulties in the way of development. 
We sometimes see a child that needs a proper degree of assist- 
ance, and we have not so strong a faith in the tendency of the 
faculties to develop themselves, and to do it without help; and 
we have found it necessary occasionally to detain boys after 
school to aid them in their developments. Still I think in 
regard to the amount of friction I have to observe that it 
is attempted more especially by those who have avoided noticing 
the laws of mind. The child who has first of all to go out into 
the world and stock his mind with ideas, will learn facts, —not 
generalities, but actual facts; and they are so impressed upon 
the young mind that all the sophistry in the world cannot make 
him disbelieve them. The senses are being cultivated. You 
see the boy learn the exact forms and sizes of objects, so far 
as his faculties will enable him to do, and acquire accuracy in 
all his work, 4 ’ ti . . : , Y 

This, then, is the first thing in education; the cultivation of 
the senses enabling the child to learn what he can by observing 
the beauties and the symmetry with which God has sur- 
rounded him, and which he has appointed for the development 
of those faculties. That this is true in regard to general edu- 
cation, is clear ; but in regard to instruction in Geography, it is 
particularly true. What is Geography? Why, you say, it is a 
description of the earth’s surface. Suppose I attempt to 
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describe this city of Providence to a person who never saw it. 
Suppose, also, that I am master of the language; that I have 
studied the subject of which I am to speak, and have ascer- 
tained the best method of presenting it in order to produce a 
correct impression upon the mind of the hearer. Suppose, also, 
that he is quick to understand the import of the terms, so that 
the words do not fall upon his ear without significance. Do 
you think that with all these advantages I can succeed in giving 
to that mature mind an accurate idea of the manner in which 
the city is built, the direction of the streets, the appearance of 
the waters, of the buildings, and all the particulars? Do you 
think that I have made an impression on the mind of that indi- 
vidual as distinct as it would be if he had exercised his own 
eyes in looking at the same objects? I do not think it is within 
the range of human possibility to produce such a result. Here 
I have supposed both individuals to be masters of the language, 
and no doubt to exist in regard to the meaning of the words. How 
is it in regard to the child, whose education upon this subject 
commences somewhat after the manner in which it is exhibited 
in the primary school books? The boy opens the book. His 
eye rests upon the question, What is the earth? The child has 
no occasion to ask this question. It does not want to know 
what the earth is. There was nothing in his mind that led 
him to inquire respecting such a thing, and therefore, there is 
no foundation for such a question. ‘he bookmaker asks this 
question, and then gives the answer, (carrying on both sides of 
the dialogue.) The earth is a planet. Where is the phil- 
osophy of such a question and such an answer? * * * * 
Which does the boy know most about, the earth or the planets ! 
How should he proceed to illustrate, the known by the unknown, 
or vice versa? In the above answer, we have the illustration 
of the known by means of the unknown. The boy does know 
something about the earth; the answer given is of something 
of which he knows nothing at all, and it requires a knowledge 
of the whole planetary system to make him acquainted with it. 
I ask again, can there be anything more unphilosophical ? 

I will now state what seems to me to be the proper course to 
pursue. I have alizady said in the commencement, that every 
department of education begins with the cultivation of the 
senses. A child may be made to gather up much knowledge 
from the external world. Now on commencing the study of 
Geography all that the child has gained in this way is made use 
of as a foundation to work upon. Suppose he is commencing 
with a philosophic course in Geography. He comes to school 
every day; he observes the objects in the room; the desk, the 
seats, the sides of the house ; you inform him that he may com- 
mence with these; that, therefore, which relates to the distance 
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of the objects in the school-room from each other, or from a 
given point, is certainly a part of Geography. The first foot 
he travels from the place where he stands, when it becomes 
a subject for study and reflection, belongs to this department. 
Let him examine the objects in the room with as much care as 
possible ; let him do this unaided by his teacher. Do not lead 
him unless you wish to be yourself taught: he who does the 
work is the one who receives the mental discipline. Many 
teachers are too willing to aid the pupil. Let these objects to 
which I have referred be examined, let the distances be recorded, 
and a map be made on the blackboard, or on paper. 1 do not 
require that every inch of space shall be represented on the map, 
yet a child must be led to measure with some degree of 
accuracy. What then is the object of this? It is to enable 
him to understand what amap is; I do not describe to him 
in words what [mean by a map. I might repeat to him a 
description as perfect as words could make it, and he might say 
it after me. I might tell him that a map is the representation 
of a country; but that would not impart to him the true idea 
in regard toa map. But the plan which I have suggested, 
that of map-making, will make him acquainted with its uses. 
A map, to the boy, is the true representation of a country, only 
when the objects appear in their true proportions. ‘The various 
objects must be at proper distances from, and in a proper relation 
to, each other, before it presents a true picture of the country 
intended ; anything short of that is mere paper and lines. Let 
us ask ourselves this question, then, my friends. When we 
teach children Geography, and talk to them about the map, do 
the mountains intended to be represented, actually rise before 
the mind’s eye in grandeur and sublimity? Does he see the 
beautiful streams meandering through the meadows, and watch 
them as they flow between the hills ? and does he see the rich 
verdure covering the broad plains stretching as far as the eye 
can reach ? Does he actually see these things with the eye of 
his mind? In fine, is there a picture before his mind of the 
country that the map is intended to represent? If there is not 
such a picture, it does not truly represent acountry. Itseems 
to me that this statement may challenge contradiction. How 
many pupils get such a knowledge of a map as I have described ? 
I sometimes hear a recitation in Geography that reminds me of 
that passage in Hamlet: “ What do you read, my lord ?”’ says 
old Polonius. Hamlet. — ‘Words, words, words!”’ So, when 
our pupils are asked what they learn by maps; it is words, 
words, words. I take such a course in regard to the initiatory 
steps in Geography, that the child who has occasion to use a 
map may use it with some degree of understanding. The mind 
is led from the pen and paper to something behind it. I do not 
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mean that you must have such a map as Prof. Guyot could have 
made; I mean an ordinary map, that is accurate. With this 
you can do more than with any Geographical text-book. It is 
my deliberate conviction that the teacher had better discard the 
use of the text-book. He need not impart any information, 
necessarily, but simply assist the child in the proper use of the 
map. 

This may appear a startling assertion, but I believe it has 
truth for its basis. You say, ‘* Here are the rivers; here are 
the water courses finding their way slowly along, now uniting, 
and forming large streams and pouring out into the broad ocean. 
Here are indications that the stream is rapid; here, that it 
makes but slow progress. From these circumstances it is ascer- 
tained which is the highest ground in the country. You find 
out where the highlands are, ‘and where the low lands, and which 
way the land slopes, merely by examining the water courses. 
Look at the map of the great plain that lies in the northern part 
of Asia. You will observe that nothing is produced there, in the 
shape of vegetation, useful to man; it is almost all the year 
covered with a bleak and dreary coat of snow. Observe, now, 
another plain in the same latitude, which forms the western 
extension of the continent to which I have referred, and which 
is sometimes called the western granary. Why is the plain of 
Siberia so dreary, and the plain of Russia so fertile? If you 
glance at the course of the rivers, you will see that it is owing 
to the fact that the one slopes towards the north, the other, 
towards the south. 

Considerations like these go to show the truth of the asser- 
tion just made, that from a careful examination of the map, you 
can learn more than from any book on Geography we have in 
our schools. 

After we have taken the initiatory steps in the course of 
education, proceeding upon the same principles, go into the 
garden, or into the field in the vicinity of the school-room, and 
make a little map of them. Let a place be assigned on the 

map for every object ; sometimes it is well to arrange various 
objects for this very purpose, and the result you will find to be 
very beneficial. 

It is sometimes objected that ‘around our school-houses 
there is nothing to make a map of. Nothing but dry and 
dusty streets ; that they are surrounded with stores, and that in 
the streets there is nothing but paving stones.’ To such I 
would reply in the language of the English painter to his 
student, who complained that there was no nature to paint. 
Said the painter, “ You can study the coal-scuttle, the plough- 
share, the pitchfork, and other objects; you may paint them.” 
To you, I say, you have.at least the streets, the stones, the 
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blocks of- buildings; map anything; you will find no difficulty 
in discovering something to develop this character in the mind 
of the child. 

These is another part of Geography sometimes taught, and 
it is @ very important department; it concerns latitude and 
longitude. The author merely states what is meant by latitude 
and longitude ; and suppose he has defined the equator; here, 
too, it is impossible to give the proper idea by means of a defi- 
nition. ‘There must have been something like a reality, before 
the idea could become fairly impressed upon the mind, and 
with such an impression, what is the use of a definition? there- 
fore, definitions are useless. Give practice, then, in this depart- 
ment. Lay out lines upon the places that are to be mapped ;— 
actually mark out such lines, so that you will not have a line 
upon your map that is not a counterpart of what you represent. 
I do not blame pupils in our. schools for considering the lines 
upon the map or paper the foundation of Geography. Do you 
blame them for saying that the globe in the closet is the world, 
if you have not called their attention to anything but the globe 
in the closet? A pupil was asked if he ever saw the world about 
which the Geography told him ; he said he had, and when asked 
where it was, answered that it was in the closet. Such cases 
have actually occurred, and are the legitimate result of such a 
mode of teaching. There is another and higher use in the 
science of Geography than that of training the intellectual 
nature of man. We heard last evening of the importance of 
training the emotions. I thank the gentleman for dwelling 
upon that very important subject. It is one to which we have 
been too negligent. Schools exist apparently for the sole pur- 
pose of training the intellect, and, as was shown last night, it 
has not been well done, because other departments have not 
been well considered. There is not a science taught in our 
schools, which does not involve some moral principle, according 
to the great plan of creation, by which the most is made of 
everything, and everything made to yield the greatest possible 
amount of good. It seems to me to be the duty of teachers, in 
all departments of study, to forward the moral and religious 
training of man. ‘The science of Arithmetic, which was so ably 
illustrated upon this platform, yesterday, is often made to yield 
some moral fruits, and the teacher fails in part to perform his 
duty in this branch of study, who does not make it yield such fruit. 
That science speaks of accounts, cash books, &c., and these 
suggest topics for moral reflection. So long as we may read 
the words of the 1%th Psalm—‘‘The heavens declare the 
glory of God; and the firmament showeth his handiwork. Day 
unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth 
knowledge ’’— so long as these words remain true, there is 
a moral element in Geography that never should be neglected. 
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ARNOLD’S SYSTEM THE SOCRATIC MODE. 


Dr. AxNnoLp’s whole system was founded on the principle of 
awakening the intellect of every individual boy. Hence it was 
his practice to teach by questioning. As a general rule, he 
never gave information except as a kind of reward for an answer, 
and often withheld it altogether, or checked himself in the very 
act of uttering it, from a sense that those whom he was address- 
ing had not sufficient interest or sympathy to entitle them to 
receive it. His explanations were as short as possible, — 
enough to dispose of the difficulty, and no more ; and his ques- 
tions were of a kind to call the attention of the boys to the real 
point of every subject, to disclose to them the exact boundaries 
of what they knew or did not know, and to cultivate a habit 
not only of collecting facts, but of expressing themselves with 
facility, and of understanding the principles on which their facts 
rested. ‘‘ You come here,” he said, “ not to read, but to learn 
how to read;” and thus the greater part of his instructions 
were interwoven with the process of their own minds; there 
was a continual reference to their thoughts, an acknowledgment 
that, so far as their information and power of reasoning could 
take them, they ought to have an opinion of their own. He 
was evidently working not for, but with the form, as if they 
were equally interested with himself in making out the meaning 
of the passage before them. His object was to set them right, 
not by correcting them at once, but either by gradually helping 
them on toa true answer, or by making the answers of the 
more advanced part of the form serve as a medium, through 
which his instruction might be communicated to the less ad- 
vanced. Such a system he thought alike valuable to both classes 
of boys. ‘To those who by natural quickness or greater expe- 
rience of his teaching were more able to follow his instructions, 
it confirmed the sense of the responsible position which they 
held in the school, intellectually as well as morally. To a boy 
less ready or less accustomed to it, it gave precisely what he 
conceived that such a character required. ‘He wants this,” 
to use his own words, “and he wants it daily, — not only to 
interest and excite him, but to dispel what is very apt to grow 
around a lonely reader not constantly questioned—a haze of 
indistinctness as to the consciousness of his own knowledge or 
ignorance ; he takes a vague impression for a definite one, an 
imperfect notion for one which is full and complete, and in this 
way he is constantly deceiving himself.” 

Hence also, he not only laid great stress on original composi- 
tions, but endeavored so to choose the subjects of exercises as 
to oblige them to read and lead them to think for themselves. 
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He dealt at once a death-blow to themes (as he expressed it) 
on “ Virtus est bona res,” and gave instead historical and geo- 
graphical descriptions, imaginary speeches or letters, etymologi- 
cal accounts of words, or criticisms of books, or put religious 
and moral subjects in such a form as awakened a new and real 
interest in them: as for example, not simply, “ carpe diem,” 
or, ‘ procrastination is the thief of time;’’ but ‘ carpere 
diem jubent Epicurei, jubet hoc idem Christus.” ‘ Ha! very 
good !”’ was his well-known exclamation of pleasure when he met 
with some original thought; ‘is that entirely your own, or do 
you remember anything in your reading that suggested it to 
you?” Style, knowledge, correctness or incorrectness of 
statement or expression, he always disregarded in comparison 
with indication or promise of real thought. “I call that the 
best theme,” he said, ‘ which shows that the boy has thought 
and read for himself; that the next best, which shows that he 
has read several books, and digested what he has read; and 
that the worst, which shows that he has followed but one book, 
and followed it without reflection.” — Stanley’s Life of Arnold. 





EDUCATION. 


THERE is perhaps no subject that commands so much attention 
in our own New England as education. The condition of our 
Common Schools, the standing of our academies and the supe- 
riority of our colleges, are the themes of almost every one, and 
we pride ourselves upon the fact that wherever a Yankee is 
found, something above mediocrity in intelligence may be wit- 
nessed. And all this is very well. But we seem to neglect the 
fact, that with all the versatility of a New England education 
our people are becoming every day more superficial. 

Education, like everything else in our country, is measured by 
its immediate and practical utility. Whatever, in the shortest 
space of time, with the least labor, will produce the greatest 
quantity of money, appears to be the desideratum. Conse- 
quently our population is developed in fragments. One man 

epends upon his muscles, another upon his eye, another upon 
his ear, Xc., &c., for his prosperity. The whole man is never 
brought out as he should be. In consequence of this we have 
multitudes of examples of great acumen and skill in one depart- 
ment, while great ignorance is manifested in other matters with 
which every tolerably educated man should be acquainted. 

However learned a man may be, he is not properly educated 
if he fails to know how to act promptly, effectually and wisely 
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in the varied exigences of life. The man who can thus act, is 
educated, although he knows nothing of languages, the sciences, 
or the philosophy of life. We will except the latter, for if he 
acts with wisdom and effect in the exigences which are contin- 
ually occurring, he is a philosopher, although he may be ignorant 
of metaphysics as a science, and ignore the title. 

On the other hand a man may be enriched with the profundity 
of a Plato, and the versatility ofra Voltaire, but if he fails when 
required to act, he is not educated according to the requirements 
of the nineteenth century. Man is now estimated not by what 
he knows, but by what he can do. Many comparatively unlearned 
men of a practical turn of mind have more influence in society 
than our best scholars, simply because while the latter theorize, 
the former show an aptness to encounter and overcome circum- 
stances which the scholar attempts in vain. 

In this case the scholar is not educated, in the true sense of 
the word. He has accumulated knowledge, but his mind is not 
capable of using it to advantage. He knows books, but not 
men. Ilis pursuits have excluded him from an intimate sym- 
pathy with the necessities and desires of his fellow-men, and he 
consequently fails when he attempts to prescribe remedies for 
the evils which exist. The scholar must never forget that there 
are two sides to human nature —the contemplative and the ac- 
tive. If, in his absorption by the former, he neglect the latter, 
he will find his sphere narrowed, and his labors ineffectual. 

The objects of early training are simply to store the mind 
with elemental knowledge and to cultivate habits of reilection 
and decision. In proportion as the youth is properly educated, 
he will give evidence of his ability in his manhood. If his 
powers have been stunned with over-cramming, or if his judg- 
ment has been enfeebled by over-tasking his memory, the effect 
thereof will be perceived in the adult. He may be full of 
learning, but he will not have the power to use that knowledge 
to advantage. 

Under a wise system of instruction there will be as much care 
taken of the individuality of the student as of the branches in 
which he is instructed. He must be taught to incorporate what 
he learns into his mental organization. ‘There is no objection to 
his receiving assistance -from others, but that assistance should 
be comprehended, and the essence thereof appropriated. With- 
out this, a knowledge of books is rather an impediment than an 
auxiliary to success. Our young men should recollect that a 
true education is that, and that only, which will enable them to 
bring to bear all their forces upon the matters which may affect 
them in after life. If education does this, it is commendable; 
but if otherwise, then it becomes an embarrassment to its pos- 
ssessor, and fails him in the time of his greatest need.— Herald. 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Tenth Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association, will be held in Northampton, in the Town Hall, on 
Monday and Tuesday next preceding Thanksgiving. 

The Association will assemble on Monday at 3 o’clock, P. M., 
for the transaction of preliminary business ; to hear the Reports 
of the Secretary and the Treasurer, and of the Special Com- 
mittees, to whom have been assigned respectively the following 
duties, viz. :— To attend to the publication of the Transactions. 
To obtain a Seal for the Association, and a Form of Certificate 
of membership. ‘To settle the claims of gentlemen who were 
at pecuniary sacrifice in aid of the Association. To examine 
the Prize Essays and report thereon. 

The following amendments to the Constitution, proposed at 
the annual meeting in 1853, will be in order for discussion, 
viz.:— To omit the word ‘ male’ in the wording of the 2d 
article, so that female teachers may become members of the 
Association, offered by Rev. Cyrus Peirce, of West Newton. 
To strike out such portion of the Constitution as requires the 
Board of Directors to give notice of the time and place of 
meeting one year in advance, — offered by the same gentleman. 
To make provision for the election of Honorary members, — 
offered by Mr. Wells of Newburyport. 

A Committee to nominate a Board of Officers for the ensuing 
year, and one to nominate a Board of Editors for the “* Massa- 
chusetts Teacher’’ will be appointed, said Committees to report 
at the commencement of the afternoon session of Tuesday. 

Lectures will be delivered as follows: — On Monday even- 
ing, at 74 o’clock, by Rev. J. P. Cowles, of Ipswich. 

Tuesday, P. M., at 3 o’clock, by Rev. Charles Hammond, 
Principal of the Lawrence Academy, Groton. 

Tuesday, at 7} P. M., by Rev. F. D. Huntington, of Boston. 

Discussions will be held upon the following subjects. 

Ist. ‘* Ought one pupil to be allowed to assist another in his 
studies ?” 

2d. “* School Supervision.” 

Arrangements will be made for the reduction of fare on the 
Western, and the Connecticut River Railroads. It is expected 
that arrangements for reduction on other Roads will be made 
by parties directly interested. 

The Committee of Arrangements deem it proper to state that 
free accommodations for ladies are not guaranteed ; but that the 
Hotel accommodations in Northampton are ample and excellent, 
and that arrangements have been made for the entertainment 
of persons attending the meeting, at a reduced price. For 
further particulars, see Circular. 

Boston, Oct. 23d,1854. Cuas. J. Capen, Sec’y M. T. A. 
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